12       Flying in Ancient Literature
The Mahabharata of India, for example, contains, " Krishna's enemies sought aid of the demons, who built an aerial chariot with sides of iron and clad with wings. The chariot was driven through the sky till it stood over Dwaraka, in which Krishna's followers dwelt, and from there it hurled down upon the city missiles that destroyed everything on which they fell."
In Egypt were sculptures of winged men; and there were the winged bulls of Assyrian art.
Ovid tells the story of Phaeton, thus rendered in Addison's translation:
" Meanwhile the restless horses neigh* d aloud, Breathing out fire, and pawing where they stood. Tethys, not knowing what had pass'd, gave way, And all the waste of heaven beiore them lay. They spring together out, and swiftly bear The flying youth through clouds and yielding air ; With wingy speed outstrip the eastern wind, And leave the breezes of the Morn behind."
Phaeton was struck down by lightning, and tumbled to earth in a manner that many a daring aeronaut has only too closely followed.
When Icarus puts on his wings of quills joined by wax, and essays to fly, his father cries :
" My boy, take care
To wing your course along the middle air : If low, the surges wet your flagging plumes ; If high, the sun the melting wax consumes. Steer between both : nor to the northern skies, Nor south Orion, turn your giddy eyes, But follow me :  Let me before you lay Rules for the flight, and mark the pathless way. Thus teaching, with a fond concern, his son, He took the untried wings, and fix'd them on : But fix'd with trembling hands ; and, as he speaks, The tears roll gently down his aged cheeks/*
Then we are told, from the poet's imagination, of the beauties of the terrestrial scenes viewed from above, and,